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Fifty Years Ago 


by Regina Samelson 


It is a half century ago that I was liberated from Bergen Belsen 
Concentration Camp. That day was April 15, 1945. Although that was so 
long ago, I remember everything as if it happened yesterday. I will not 
forget that day as long as I live. I had just recovered from typhus fever 
which weakened me and I was only able to walk on all fours like an animal. 

I was indifferent, empty and numb. I felt guilty of surviving. Only 
sister was with me. The rest of my family, my parents, three brothers, 
a sister, three sisters-in-law, a nephew and a niece, were all killed 
in Treblinka. 

A few weeks before my liberation, we constantly heard artillery but 
no one paid any attention to that. The hunger was unbearable. No food 
was given to us for days. Luckily, my sister met a girl who was working in 
the kitchen. She had pity on her and offered to give her some flour. It 

was more like sand, and the water looked like mud. There was no water in 

the camp. With that she made pancakes. This was_luxury because I saved my 
friend’s life by giving her some for her dying child. 

I aot up early in the morning on April 15, 1945 in order to look for 
some paper for my Ulster who had diarrhea. All of a sodden, I saw people 
carrying bundles of clothes. The liberators opened the magazines and the 
half dead people with their last bit of might carried bundles of clothes 
The same night my sister went into shock and screamed all night. The libera- 
tors gave us food that was too rich for our stomachs. Everyone had dxar 
rhea. The days passed by and so did weeks. Very few people were left with 
families. We didn’t know what to do or where to go. I didn t look for 

ward to going back to Poland. My family went to Treblinka and no one ever 

came back from there. But I remembered that I had a brother in Brussels, 
Beloium. Maybe he survived. I met some medical students who came to our 
camp to help out with the sick and through them I got the address where to 
inquire about him. As an answer to my letter, an officer of liaison from 
BeJqium came, and after spending many days of asking us questions, he 
arranged visas for us to Belgium. We were the first survivors to leave 
Berqen-Belsen legally. In the meantime, we heard from our brother. He 
too was in the concentration camp since 1942 and didn’t know what happened 
to the rest of the family in Poland. 


We arrived in Brussels on a beautiful Sunday afternoon on June 24 
by airplane. Quite an experience for two Bergen-Belsen survivors, 
dressed in clothes that were too big for us by our so-called wealthy 
aunts from America. We were taken for interrogation by the F.B.I. because 
they didn’t know who we were. In the meantime, we met a friend of our 
brothers who called to tell him that we have already arrived in Brussels 

Our encounter with our brother was very dramatic. We.hadn’t seen each 
other in ten years. The last time he saw me I was.still.a child. His . 
happiness was indescribable to find someone from his family. He lost his 
wife and child in Auschwitz. His morale was very low. He came back from 
Buchenwald very weak and sick. Our brother was like a father to us and a 
good friend. Our little family were together again. My sister went out 
to work and I helped my brother who was an au couture tailor, and since he 
lived in Brussels before the war, he got part of his former residence back, 
a small kitchen and one room. My sister and I slept on the table for six 
months because we gave our brother the bed. But still Belgium was heaven 
for us because for the first time in five years, we were not hungry anymore. 
We were free and not afraid. To this day, I cherish freedom the most that 
so many people take for granted. 
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- The Unforgotten - 

Editor's Note: During the Shoah, so many curageous, Je¬ 
wish youngsters struggled, in the most trying conditions 
to elevate themselves intelectually and spiritually. 

They all strived to a better future. This tribute to one 
of them was written by her friend Regina of Skokie, Ill. 


—.— TOBCIA - 

-■ By; Regina Samelson 

The last time I saw her was the 19th of October, 1942. We were 
walking in the opposite direction, she to the deportation center, and I to 
the Befehlstele to work. She walked slow with her head up, proud and 
pretending she did not see me. Behind her with small tired steps, walked 
her mother, dressed in the best clothing she possessed. Although she was 
not old, she looked one hundred years old. The barbed wires separated us. 
And that was the last time I saw Tobcia. 

I met her a short time after I arrived from Lodz to Piotrkow at the 
end of 1939. My brother lived in the same building on Pilsudzkigo 50. She 
lived there before the war in one small room with her mother and father. 
She never invited anyone to her house. Her poverty was very noticeable, 
but despite everything she was always dressed nicely and in style. Her 
mother was a very religious person and kept to herself. Rarely had I seen 
her father. He worked for the Jewish Council. 

Since the Jewish population was not allowed on the streets after five 
p.m., we often met in the court. The apartments were overcrowded, three 
families to one room. Our main subject was current events, and we prayed 
for the German defeat. I had a lot in common with Tobcia and liked her a 
lot. Lucky was the one who got a hold of a good book. The most popular 
book was Gone With the Wind . Books were forbidden to read for Jews. 

Tobcia introduced me to Hanka Brandwaju (Ezer) and Lucia Katuszynska. 
Lucia was better off financially and often helped Tobcia. She didn't talk 
a lot about her family. Her only sister passed away before the war. Like 
all teenagers, she was very much in love with Welwek Listonowski. 

At the end of 1941, Tobcia became sick with Typhus fever. Three of 
her girlfriends, including me decided to make a collection in order to help 
her. She recovered quickly, and despite the sickness, looked beautiful 
even without hair. 

At the beginning of 1942 the German downsized the Ghetto, and they 
were forced to move to a corner of a room with family. Poverty was 
unbelievable and the hunger was unbearable. Her father was constantly 
fighting with her mother, and he often abused her. Tobcia couldn't take 
it any more and decided to commit suicide. She went to the pharmacy and 
asked for sleeping pills. The she asked if she takes the whole bottle, 
will she be able to sleep to the end of the war. With the rest of the 
money she bought a loaf of bread. For the last time she refused to die 
hungry. She sent her mother out, wrote a letter and went to sleep. 

After a few hours when her mother returned, she noticed that her 
daughter was not breathing. She called the neighbors, Tobcia was taken to 
the hospital. She survived only in order to be deported to Treblinka and 
died in the gas chamber a few months later. She was only 20 years old. 

Very often I am asked "If people committed suicide living in those 
conditions". This has inspired me to write about a dear girlfriend. _ 
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My Trip to Poland 
By skokie 

Created Nov 5 2007 - 9:35pm 

Since the end of the war, it was my dream to go back to the land of my birth, Poland. I only 
had one obstacle. I could not go to Treblinka by myself, although this was one of the aims of 
my trip -- to go where my whole family perished during the war. But, a group of young 
people descended from the residents of Piotrkow, a town where I was during the war, was 
going to Poland from Israel and would be touring Treblinka too. I decided to join them, and 
the decision was made. 

I arrived in Warsaw on August 15 on a Polish flight (Lot airline) direct from Chicago. This was 
the first time I had visited, after leaving Poland 63 years ago. Waiting for me at the airport 
was my Polish friend. It was a good feeling to meet a familiar face and so be so welcome. I 
was very tired, and after a short rest, we went sightseeing in Warsaw. 

I was very impressed with this beautiful modern city, built up on ashes after the war. A lot 
of high rises, parks, very large boulevards, monuments. But I was interested to visit the site 
where the ghetto had been. If not for the monuments and the streets named after the 
ghetto fighters, the Umschlag Place, no one would believe that 65 years ago, this place was 
a living hell. Today they build high rises all over. The only reminders are the stones honoring 
the ghetto fighters. The most powerful monument is the one built by Rapaport in 1958, 
Mordechi Aneilewicz holding a grenade. 



My next trip was to Lodz, my home town. The city where I was born, went to school, spent 
my youth, walked the streets with my friends, and lived with my family. What a 
disappointment was waiting for me. 

It was a nice sunny day, the Sunday afternoon when I arrived in Lodz. Not a person was on 
the street. Filthy buildings, broken windows. And this was the center of the city. It looked 
like a cemetery and not like the town I remembered. I was running to reach my destination, 
the house where I had lived. The building was till there, but the entrance was changed by 
the addition of an iron gate that was never there before, and I couldn’t go in. But someone 
was coming out, and I went in. To my disappointment the tenant of our apartment was not 
home, but a neighbor next door let me into her apartment, after I explained the reason for 
my visit. 









* 


Even though I knew her apartment from before, I couldn't believe that people were living so 
poorly and in such filth. Homeless people in the U.S. are living in better conditions. I was so 
heart broken that I took the next train back to Warsaw. I left Lodz without seeing where I 
went to school, where my brother lived, and where the rest of my family had lived. 

The next few days, I stayed in Warsaw. The group from Israel arrived, and I joined then for 
our trip to Treblinka. Even though we didn’t know each other from before, it took us only a 
short time to get acquainted. Among them were some Holocaust survivors, but they were 
too young to remember the atrocities during the war. I was the oldest on this trip and the 
respect these people showed me was unbelievable. 



It was very emotional to stay in a place where I lost my whole family 65 years ago. The 
Germans destroyed the camp in 1943, after the Jewish revolt, and only a few people 
survived to tell of the tragedies that happened during their time there. 

In Treblinka there are no monuments, but every town or country is represented by a stone. 
We said Kaddush and laid flowers on the Piotrkow stone, and, for the last time, I said 
goodbye to my dear ones. 



It was Friday afternoon, and we drove back to Warsaw, where at the hotel, I met more 
friends from Israel. Saturday, we went to Nozek Synagogue, the only synagogue in Warsaw, 
and, after prayers, we were invited to lunch sponsored by the generosity of Mr. Robert 
Dessan. We got a little rest in the hotel and went for a 3 mile walk to the city of Warsaw. 

Next day, Sunday morning, we went to Piotrkow by automobile. Out first stop was Rakow, 
where, in December 1942, 500 people from the synagogue were killed. Waiting there was 
Rabbi Lau and his brother Naftali. Rabbi Lau made an emotional speech in Hebrew and in 
English we said Kaddush, lay flowers, and left for the synagogue in Piotrkow. 









The synagogue, that was once the pride and joy of the Jewish population, is now a library 
and only a plaque in front of the synagogue written in Hebrew is a reminder of what was 
once there. If only this synagogue could speak, and tell about the hell that it saw from the 
end of 1939 until the end of 1942. As soon as the Germans occupied Piotrkow, they deported 
people from small towns and, since they had no homes for them, they put up bunkers and 
let them live there. The synagogue looked like a barn, with people living without water or 
sanitation. An epidemic of Typhus Fever broke out. People were dying, the hunger was 
indescribable. This was going on until October 1942, when the deportations began. 

The first to be deported were the people from the synagogue. Then, during the deportation, 
people who were hiding and were found, or were illegal, were put in the synagogue for the 
time being. What was going on in the synagogue was like something from Dante’s Inferno. 
Without food, water, or sanitation people were fighting among themselves. A few people 
with connections were rescued. Outside the synagogue watching all of this were the most 
vicious Ukrainian animals (not human beings). At the same time, a few women delivered 
babies in a nearby hospital. The Ukrainians made a fire in a bathtub and threw the babies in. 
The mothers were later sent to Rakow to be killed. I didn’t go into the synagogue; the 
memories of this tragedy were too vivid. I will never forget this as long as I live. 

Since the streets of Piotrkow were familiar to me, I went walking. So many windows I 
remembered and the people that lived there, but not one person I knew lives there now. I 
went to see the house I where I lived when in the ghetto. The front of the house where I 
lived was destroyed, and no one was around to answer my questions as to what happened, so 
I went back to meet our friends for lunch at a restaurant. 

After lunch, we went to see the Jewish cemetery. A Polish representative, the mayor of 
Piotrkow, the press and television personalities were there, along with a lot of security 
guards. The speeches were in Polish, Hebrew, and English. Ben Helfgott and the president 
both delivered wonderful speeches in Polish. Since I speak fluent Polish, the press 
interviewed me. One of the questions I was asked was why it took me 63 years to come back 
to visit Poland. I told the interviewer that I didn’t have anyone in Poland any more, not even 
a monument where I would be able to lie down and cry. 

I left Piotrkow the same evening and went back to Warsaw. I packed my suitcase, said 
goodbye to my friend, and thanked her for her hospitality. I’m glad that I made this trip 
because of my age - 85 years old. And I don’t regret it. But, I was so happy to return home. 


Regina Samelson, Skokie, Illinois 
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